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INTRODUCTION 



TEACHING IS HEROIC 



E dmonton is much known for its work on mov- 
ing money and authority to schools and having 
programs of choice and open boundaries. 

We’ve gotten lots of attention for that work. 

One of the things that happened when we moved all the 
money out to schools and gave people the power, is that 
principals developed a sense of efficacy and ownership. 
And having programs of choice gave our parents lots of 
desire to be in our system because they could have most 
of their needs met. 



The reason we’re all here together, I 
assume, is we have the same unyield- 
ing desire to make sure that all of our 
children are successful — that the only 
way you can have a civilized commu- 
nity in which people treat each other 
respectfully, are gainfully employed, will 
contribute to the economy and build 
successful families is through the provi- 
sion of education. 

That means that the most important work 
done in society is done by teachers. 

And the second most important work is 
the work that’s done by those who sup- 
port teaching. 



Ironically in 2001, when we received the 1999-2000 
five-year rolling high school completion rates, our rates 
showed only 63% of students were completing high school. 
When we looked at the research on what happens to 
students who don’t complete high school, we found out — 
which is no surprise to you — you can expect unemploy- 
ment, low wages, low health outcomes, and substandard 
neighborhoods are part of life’s outcomes for many 
affected people. And our economy is not producing the 
kinds of jobs that will pay a livable wage for people to 
sustain themselves without a high school diploma. Now 
rather than worry about and agonize about the whole 
world, we decided we needed to focus on what is the core 
work of Edmonton Public Schools. 
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And you’ve got to say that to yourself 
every day, because if we waited for 
everyone else to figure out about how 
important education is, we’d all starve to 
death. Educators have to realize every 
day how important the work of teaching 
and learning is. It is heroic! 

Teachers may not be the Olympic 
athletes that you see on TV commercials 
and every news program you turn on. 
And yet somebody this week, some- 
where in California or New Jersey, or in 
Ontario or Chicago, is going to teach a 
child to decode print; going to teach a 
student how to write a sentence; going 
to teach a student how to do a quadratic 
equation; going to convince a student 
to come one more day than that student 
ever had planned to; going to get that 
student to complete an assignment that 
they never wanted to do; going to get a 
student to behave. Which is going to be 
life-transforming work! And the only sad 
thing is that the whole world isn’t going 
to feature that and honor that work. 

I just wanted to state that before I talk 
about the work we did in Edmonton. 

THE CORE WORK 

Now rather than worry about and ago- 
nize about the whole world, we decided 
we had to focus on the core work of Ed- 
monton Public Schools. What is the core 
work? Where does it take place? It takes 
place in classrooms, notwithstanding 
all of the distractions that take place in 
public schools that keep us completely 
focused on everything else. 

Maybe this doesn’t happen in your 
district, but most school districts I’ve 
ever known are always caught up in one 
big thing after another. It could be that 
you’re all obsessed one day because 



the mayor has said, “There’s too much 
foolishness going on over here. We’ve 
got problems with kids taking drugs. We 
have problems with kids in the inner- 
city. We have problems with issues of 
behavior. We have problem with guns. 
We have problems with drugs.” And that 
becomes the work of the schools — to 
solve all of the problems that everybody 
else hasn’t fixed. 

Now if you’re in education, you know 
that you’re torn in a thousand directions. 
You know that it’s really tough work. 

You know that you often have to drop 
the most key thing in order to focus on 
other things. Very rarely, I think, do we 
really get true community commitment 
to the most important thing you do in 
your district — teach reading, writing, 
mathematics, the sciences, the arts, 
and have students graduate from high 
school and meet standards. We’d rather 
spend time on crisis and peripheral is- 
sues than do the core work and there is 
no lack of elected people around to help 
you disburse your time. 



TELLING THE TRUTH 

I want to talk about how we took our dis- 
trict and forced it — dragged it, pushed 
it and pulled it, and shoved it — into a 
learning organization. The most impor- 
tant thing we did, I think, was we looked 
at our data. We didn’t like it. 

So we decided to tell the truth about our 
data. And that was very uncomfortable 
for a lot of people. It was very uncom- 
fortable for our principals; very uncom- 
fortable for our elected officials and me. 
And if you phoned our district right now 
and were on hold, you would hear about 
the things they’re working on, the things 
they’re getting better at, and things 
where they’re not good. 



Is it embarrassing to admit you’re 
not doing a good job? Yes, it is, but 
everybody already knew. People were 
worried that if we told people how 
weak we were in terms of high school 
completion, we might lose a sizeable 
number of our students. We might lose 
their parents. The media might tell 
everybody how bad we’re doing. I said, 
“They already know. They just want to 
know if we have any integrity.” People 
don’t mind hearing that your district 
isn’t always doing good work. What 
they mind is that you’re covering it up 
and you don’t have a plan about how 
to address your shortcomings. 



So we discovered that the antidote to 
the high school dropout rate — that is, 
the high school students who dropped 
out of the system — was let’s look at the 
high school completion data. And at a 
later district training, we played the 
survivor game with high school teachers 
which graphically illustrated what 
happens when you register in a grade 
ten math course, how many of you fail, 
how many of you drop out, and who’s 
left for grade eleven, and who’s left for 
grade twelve. And they were uncom- 
fortable and mortified when we used 
real district data from one of our high 
schools to show the adults how badly 
students have had it. Because the old 
way of showing data had it looking like 
they had about a 92% success rate. That 
was a 92% success rate for the survivors, 
right ? So of our very best students who 
managed to stick in for three years, this 
many succeeded on a standardized test. 
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So when I was put in charge of the qual- 
ity of student achievement in this district, 
I discovered that I didn’t know what to 
do. I was unhappy. I needed support. 
Nobody said, in this 80,000-some stu- 
dent district, “We won’t bother you with 
the other disturbing things about being 
a superintendent. We won’t bother you 
with transportation, new construction, 
and collective agreements.” I had all the 
regular work of a superintendent to do 
but I also had this desire to improve stu- 
dent learning, and I was embarrassed 
and ashamed by the lack of support 
that we provided to our staff and was 
worried about how we let kids down. I 
was even more worried about how we 
let the adults in the system down. Let’s 
ask people to do work they can’t do, 
don’t know how to do, can’t get support 
around, and then let’s complain bitterly 
about how weak our staff is. 
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THE DARWINIAN SCHOOL 
OF TEACHING 

Now this would never happen in the 
U.S. When I graduated from college 
with shiny degrees including a teaching 
degree, when I went into my first class- 
room, my principal handed me some 
books, put me in the room, turned the 
key, and I think was quite content for me 
to spend my thirty years there by myself. 

What nobody told me is that I didn’t 
know how to teach reading. I’d never 
learned how to teach reading, and, my 
gosh, I had non-readers in my room. 
They were still non-readers at the end of 
the year. I didn’t know it was my job to 
teach reading. 

My principal only came in once or twice. 

I didn’t tell her I didn’t teach read- 
ing. She didn’t seem interested in my 
reading capacity. Nobody else knew. 
Nobody had talked to each other about 
this matter. I was alone in there with 
those students. And the next year, I had 
the same phenomena, and thereafter. 

And I moved 3,200 miles to another city, 
into Edmonton where I stayed thirty 
years, and 1 thought, well, in this 
enlightened place, things will be 
different. I took eight reading courses 
in addition to my three degrees and 
thought: now I know something. When 
I went to my room, I was no better at 
teaching reading. 

And I realized I was all alone on my own 
again, and it didn’t matter. My principal 
was a great person, and he did whatev- 
er the important work was in the school, 



You cannot assume that every day you 
come to school, those students want to 
be there or they want to do the work. So 
every day, you’ve got to trick them, fool 
them, convince them, push them, drop 
them, pull them, motivate them, hold 
them accountable, and engage them — 
all day long, every day. 



and I saw him occasionally in the staff 
room or when we needed stuff. But it 
was clear / wasn’t doing important work 
in the building because he spent no time 
with me. 

And when I became a principal — and 
I had a master’s degree in administra- 
tion — I had no idea what was important 
and what my job was. I guess it’s called 
the Darwinian school of management. 

I’d been through the Darwinian school 
of teaching. Now I was in the Darwinian 
school of management — by the way, 
there’s the Darwinian school of super- 
intendents too! Thank God somebody 
that’s doing heart surgery on me — or my 
loved one — didn’t know as little as I did 
about the work. I think we assume that 
university or college preparation is suf- 
ficient for teachers in the classroom to 
work alone when, on the other hand, we 
provide tremendous support for 
doctors and lawyers, for example, be- 
fore they are left to work on their own. 



SUPPORTING TEACHERS 
TO CHANGE THEIR 
PRACTICE 

We would never turn out a freshly 
minted doctor and say, “Go operate on 
somebody” without three or four years 
of practice — guided practice. Practice 
with supervision. Practice with pressure. 
Practice with support. Practice with a 
lead doctor. But we turn out teachers, 
put them in rooms, ignore them. And 
some of them surrender, some of them 
give up, some of them quit. And some of 
them get better. But is there a consis- 
tent way to make sure that every single 
teacher is good? Is there a consistent 
way to make sure every student per- 
forms well and meets standards? 

Now there may be little flowers who 
come to school, who just die to do all 
the work that we give them. I never had 
a class full of them. Learning to read, 
learning to write, learning to do math, 
learning to paint, learning to attend, 
learning to listen, learning to organize, 
learning to do your homework, learn- 
ing to do assignments to specification, 
requires massive amounts of practice. 
Teachers every day have to trick their 
kids into doing what they don't want 
to do. That’s why it’s so exhausting. 

You cannot assume that every day you 
come to school, those students want 
to be there or they want to do the work. 
So every day, you’ve got to trick them, 
fool them, convince them, push them, 
drag them, pull them, motivate them, 
hold them accountable, and engage 
them — all day long, every day. You don’t 
get the hour between two and three off, 
where the students say, ”l'll be real good 
between two and three. You don’t have 
to do a thing. I'll listen and write and cal- 




culate, and diagram and you won’t need 
to do any hard work. You won’t have to 
do any instructional hard work. It’s your 
little hour off for the day.” Ah, students 
don’t do that. 

Our teachers in Edmonton, when we 
said to them, “Identify an instructional 
focus,” were very positive. They knew 
that could figure how out to use data 
to identify the academic weakness in 
their school. Getting them to work in a 
teacher team and having an instructional 
leadership team — not that hard to do. 
Getting teachers to identify three to five 
best practices was a little hard. Get- 
ting teachers to take three years to go 
through balanced literacy training and 
be coached, and to practice back at the 
school — that was a lot harder because 
that wasn’t what teachers were usually 
doing in our system. 

Teachers like to select their own profes- 
sional development, go to their own 
workshops provided by the district. 

There was cynicism in our district be- 
cause in the past they would come back 
from professional development and 
workshops and say, “That didn’t change 
my teaching at all.” Teachers were very 
disillusioned and they were naturally 
resistant. 



THE WORK OF PRINCIPALS 

So I said to principals, in my view, the 
work of being a principal means getting 
others to do willingly that which they 
don’t want to do. And a lot of principals 
had a real struggle, asking, “How do I 
get into a classroom? How do I start the 
conversation with the teacher? How do 
I coach a teacher? How do I hold the 
teacher accountable? How do I get them 
to do professional development they 
don’t want to do? How can I make sure 
it’s job-embedded? What will I do if it 
doesn’t go well? I don’t know very much 
about instruction.” 

So my call to the principals was: you 
need to show leadership. We could not 
assume that our principals would know 
how to sit down and teach our teach- 
ers how to work collaboratively. We 
could not assume our principals could 
sit down with teachers and say: here’s 
a piece of student work; let’s have a 
protocol for looking at that student work. 
Principals didn’t necessarily know how 
to do that work. 
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And this work in Edmonton was all about 
building respect for teachers, support- 
ing teachers, teachers feeling more 
successful, teachers not surrendering, 
teachers not giving up and then still 
working. Because there’s nothing worse 
than being a teacher when you’re not 
supported; it isn’t good. It’s cruel and 
inhumane! 

IMPROVEMENT CANNOT 
BE RANDOM 

What we realized is that we could not 
at random improve and lever up the 
achievement for all students in the 
Edmonton district unless we had some 
support. We contracted with an external 
turn-around group of partners (Focus on 
Results) who provided us with a frame- 
work for how to proceed at the district 
level as well as at the school level, with 
our district being in charge of how it 
was going to go. Because we claimed 
we were a unique culture — every district 
is. Every district is different from every 
other district. And you can’t impose 
some external framework on that district 
unless there’s harmony between that 
framework and the local culture. 

We started with a pilot at some schools 
to work with this seven area framework. 
The next year, I became superintendent 
and I convinced 182 out of 203 schools 
to be in the year-one work. And then 
in the next two years, I invited those 
people who were not part of the initial 
work, as a special favor to me, to join 
this multi-year process, to join the rest 
of us. 
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Out of the framework that our turn- 
around partners gave us, we developed 
in Edmonton seven expectations. I want 
to give them to you in a nutshell and in 
my language, not the precise language 
that you will find in the book, “The Power 
of Foe us. ” 1 

EXPECTATION #1 : Find an area of academic 
weakness in your school that probably 
has a negative effect on all of your 
results. What was it? It was almost 
inevitably reading. Fourteen of our high 
schools said it was reading. 

EXPECTATION #2: Develop a teacher leader- 
ship team along with the principal to be a 
guiding coalition in the school that would 
help people sustain the work, do the 
work, keep it moving, and to think about 
things like how do we provide high-qual- 
ity, job-embedded staff development to 
all of our staff and especially to all of the 
teachers. 

EXPECTATION #3: Select three to five 
high-quality, tried-and-true best practices 

that every teacher would use in every 
classroom with every student every day 
in every subject area. 

EXPECTATION #4: Target professional 
development. When the schools had 
identified the three to five best practices, 
we said: “During the year, you’ve got to 
direct your professional development to 
ensure that each teacher will use those 
three to five best practices consistently.’’ 



Of course, I’m telling it faster than they 
did it. And three to five best practices 
was as hard as climbing Mount Olympus 
backwards — trust me — and taking your 
grandmother with you. 

EXPECTATION #5: Realign everything in the 
school in support ot your academic weak- 
ness or what we called an instructional 
focus. If reading was your focus and 
reading is important to learning, realign 
everything in the school in support of 
reading. 

EXPECTATION #6: Have an internal account- 
ability system in the school where you 
would check every month or two, using 
internal measures, to see how it was 
going, and then have a conversation 
about these practices we’ve been using. 
We’ve measured; we’ve reported and 
pasted it on the wall, and here’s how 
we did. Now what does that say about 
our practice and what modifications to 
practice should we make? 

EXPECTATION #7: Principals as instructional 
leaders And then I asked the principals 
to be in classrooms 50% of the instruc- 
tional day, which, in Edmonton, was the 
tsunami of August 2001. A few said, 

“We can’t be in classrooms every day 
because you’ve given us all this man- 
agement work to do.” 



'Log onto http://www.focusonresults.net/in- 
dex.html to learn more about more about 
Focus on Results and to order the book 
“Power of Focus. " 

Log onto http://www.focusonresults.net/re- 
sults/index.html to see the improvement data 
from Edmonton and other school districts. 



I said, “For years, some of you said we 
are so tired because you give us all 
this management work to do. We long 
to be instructional leaders. That’s why 
we went into education.” So I said, “I’d 
like to come today and help you fulfill 
your longing to be instructional leaders. 

I want you to be in rooms up to 50% of 
the time.” 

There was push-back. And we amelio- 
rated it ever so slightly by saying, “This 
is what we consider principals work in 
classroom. Here’s some of the work you 
could be doing.” 

CHANGING CENTRAL 
OFFICE 

The hardest part for me was that I and 
the cabinet had to get external coach- 
ing. And the external coaching was also 
the very best part for me because it’s 
really hard to try and change a whole 
classroom, a whole school, or a whole 
district. 

What was the coaching all about? How 
to get me to do work — how to con- 
vince me to do hard work that I already 
thought was too hard, was too difficult, 
politically it couldn’t be accomplished. 



We found that going to site-based man- 
agement didn’t make central office focus 
on student achievement. It made them 
responsive — it did turn around central 
a lot. Today, our principals are asked 
every year anonymously to rate each 
central department, and each central 
department has an approval rating 
between about 87% and 99 to100%. So 
their regard for central is extremely high. 

But we found that our system’s central 
office was one big machine designed 
to make teaching and learning chal- 
lenging. Not deliberately — de facto, not 
de jure — too many manuals, too many 
ladders, too many rules, too many provi- 
sions. 

Regrettably, they did not know how to 
focus on teaching and learning. First of 
all, one department spokesperson said, 
“But we have nothing to do with teach- 
ing and learning.” That was an obvious 
understatement and even our depart- 
ments closest to instruction were not all 
that focused on teaching and learning. 

What did we discover in central? Even 
more resistance than we had in schools 
about wanting to do this work. What did 
we have to do with our central people? 
We had to work with them to come up 
with their own expectations. We had to 
work with them to develop their own col- 
laboration teams, to come up with very 
specific ways of supporting schools, of 
monitoring it, monitoring it, monitoring it. 



I visited an urban district not too 
long ago. The first thing some bright 
young thing from central office said 
to me was, “We’re gonna fire all these 
guys.” I said, “Excuse me, you just 
told me nobody has a job description. 
Nobody has roles and responsibili- 
ties. Nobody’s gotten any coaching. 
Nobody’s got any support. Nobody’s 
got any supervision. They don’t get a 
written performance evaluation. And 
now you’ve decided?” He was a non- 
educator who thought all educators 
were kind of witless, I guess, with the 
idea of “let’s just get rid of them all.” I 
said, “Well, you’ve got a long road to 
travel before you start getting rid of 
people. And if you talk any more like 
that you’ll be the first on the list to go.” 

So we decided — let’s do it badly 
instead of not doing it at all. And if 
we do it badly the first year, we’ll 
improve it.” 

Editor’s note — Over the past six 
years, Edmonton Public Schools has 
made significant gains in student 
achievement as is evidenced by 
rising test scores and increased 
graduation rates. 

For more information visit 
www. epsb. ca/index. shtml. 
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